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duces the small proprietors of Lombardy. The scenery of the 
Eclogues has much in common with that of the Idylls, but the 
two poets have lived in different countries, and this difference is 
perceptible in their poems. Thus Virgil speaks less frequently 
than Theokritos of springs and mountains, more frequently of 
rivers, forests ('silvae,' always pi.) and cultivated fields. He has 
not borrowed either the flora or the fauna of Theokritos ; there 
are imitations of detail, but he is in general independent here. 
He is most independent of all in the matter of plants, most 
dependent in matters of music and poetry. 

Haverford College. WlLFRED P. MUSTARD. 



The Captives and Trinummus of Plautus, with Introduction and 
Notes. By E. P. Morris, Professor of Latin in Yale College. 
Boston, U. S. A., and London, Ginn & Company, 1898. 

The volume containing the Captivi and Trinummus of Plautus, 
which Prof. Morris contributes to the Ginn College Series, will 
well fulfil its purpose, announced in the preface, of giving " real 
help to college classes "; but more advanced students, while 
missing the fulness of discussion and illustration exhibited by the 
editor's Pseudolus, may often find these brief notes suggestive and 
instructive, and cannot fail to derive much pleasure and stimulus 
from the Introduction. The observations there made on the 
talent and style of Plautus, §§7-12, and on the character of the 
Captivi and its probable relation to the Greek original, §51, are 
valuable not only for the nice critical discernment which inspires 
them, but for the aptness and finish of the language in which they 
are expressed. It is pleasant to find that Prof. Morris, who once 
spoke, as others have done, of the injustice shown by Horace to 
Plautus, here puts himself by implication rather at the point of 
view of the later poet, who, after all, had over us the advantage of 
possessing Menander. 

For the text Prof. Morris has in the main followed Goetz and 
Schoell, differing from them " not infrequently to get a readable 
text and less often to get correct meter." The former motive 
might have induced him to receive incipisso, Capt. 532, into the 
text, instead of merely remarking in the note that it is obviously 
the correct reading. It is of interest to notice that he retains hi in 
Capt. prol. 2 ; the retention of suadeam, v. 237, as to which he has 
admitted (A. J. P. XVIII, p. 135) that it is " not above suspicion," 
seems to represent the triumph of theory over caution. The term 
" potential " is as unsatisfactory for explanation here as at v. 892, 
where Prof. Morris in his note follows Brix, while referring to 
§291$ of the Introduction, where he remarks that "quom causal- 
adversative may have the subjunctive" in Plautus. This is surely 
more reasonable than to hold that iurem may be translated as if 
it were iurare possum. Brix lays stress upon sancte, but Ergasi- 
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lus in the beginning at least swears with as much seriousness as 
can be expected from a professional jester, and there is no reason 
why iurem should not refer back to vv. 877-80. By an oversight 
the word potential is also employed to explain ut pudeat Trin. 
348, though this passage is correctly cited in the note on Capt. 
115 as an example of the jussive with ut — a construction which is 
frankly recognized also for Capt. 848, rather hesitatingly for v. 794, 
and which may with the less reserve be accepted in comedy as a 
colloquialism, since we find it also in Cic. Fam. 14, 20. Capt. 369 
rota is explained (with Niemeyer) as the trochus Graecus; why 
should it not be the rota Jigularis of Epid. 371 ? V. 401-2 the 
words tute audader dicito, Tyndare are interpreted with ingenuity 
and probability ; it is not clear whether Prof. Morris means to set 
aside the interpretation of Niemeyer or so to superimpose his 
own that we should recognize a double meaning in the phrase. 
V. 482 the sense of unum is given by the partitive expression de 
dictis melioribus; cf. Spengel on Andr. 118; in Ps. 948, cited by 
the editor, una, emphatic by position, is surely the adverb. The 
meaning of nee copiast, v. 529, is not clear, but the rendering 
" help," in which Prof. Morris follows Brix, can hardly be correct. 
The former cites in support Aul. 254, where copia clearly =potes- 
tas; the latter cites Rud. 557, where the relation of copia to the 
following relative clause shows that it stands for opes, and Epid. 
323 ff., which (along with Epid. 330) is to be explained from Ter. 
Andr. 320 neque pol consili locum habeo neque ad auxilium 
copiam ; the singular has the same force here as the plural in 
Cic. Quinct. 2 exiguae amicorum copiae. As regards the note 
on Trin. 202, it is not easy to see how the fact that the scurra is 
pathicus (which is not alluded to in Cure. 296) disproves the 
epithets feinstadtisch, etc., applied to him by Brix and Lorenz. 
V. 234 reus cannot well signify ' pleader '; the explanation of Brix 
is decidedly more satisfactory, as is also his remark on the stage 
situation at the beginning of the third act. Ingenio, v. 303, can- 
not refer to birth; i, vv. 582 ff., is not " only a little stronger than 
apage," but has reference to the actual situation — as the editor 
seems to recognize in the last sentence of his note on v. 578. 
Prof. Morris regards alienis and suis, v. 684, as neuter ablatives, 
Brix apparently as personal datives ; in favor of the latter view 
may be cited Catull. 72, 6 multo mi tamen es vilior ac levior. 
The treatment of vv. 748-9, by which these lines are given to 
Megaronides with retention of the manuscript reading, is not 
convincing. 

Of the few misprints the most glaring is buanont for abnuont in 
Capt. 481. Trin. 710 tnodo is substituted in the note — with 
rather a forced interpretation— for the pacto of the text. The 
scansion bonis in the note to Trin. 714 shows that Prof. Morris 
had in mind the reading of A, not that of the Palatines which his 
text follows. 

Vandebbilt University. Wm. HAMILTON KlRK. 



